FCCB, c/o MJL Friedberg 
30799 PinetmSoad Suite # 203 
Pepper Pits, OH 44124 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY COLLECTOR’S BOARD 

May 1993 Newsletter 


The Memphis Coin Show takes place June 17-20,1993 at the Convention Center, Memphis Tennessee. The FCCB's 
Annual meeting is scheduled for Saturday June 19,1993 at a time and place to be specified by the Memphis Coin 
Show Arrangements Committee. The meeting will he listed in the show directory. The principal subject of 
discussion at the meeting will be The "Simplified Edition" of the "Encyclopedia of Fractional and Postal Currency". 
Mike March!oni, Benny Bolin and I will act as a panel to help mein gathering your thoughts in polishing up the 
final effort. 

It is also time to present a new slate of Officers for the FCCB as it is my intuition to resign as Vice President and 
Editor/Puhlisher of the "Newsletter" effective the 20th of June, 1993. Since the FCCB does not have a formal 
nominating committee, the positions will be unoccupied unless someone volunteers or the membership nominates a 
replacement.. 

As you were notified in the last issue of the Newsletter, 1993 dues have not been received from some of our members. 
Treasurer Lee advises that those members are John Wilson, Nancy Wilson, Martin Delger, Ossie, Leu Glazer, Jean 
Glazer, Paul Kagin, Ralph Mnller, Gerry Darx, George Martens, Maureen Mnllaney, George Donas, Larry Falater, 
David Harper, Milton Henderson, Dr. Paul Fulton, M. Moline, Eric Moore, Kenny Kngler and Dawn Eisenman. 
Since our Treasurer Dr. Wallace Lee will not he attending the Convention, yon are once again requested to use the 
envelope supplied with the last "Newsletter" and mail your $10 check to Dr. Lee at Suite 210 Summit Place, 
Waterford. MI 48328. 

I have attached a series of recent copies of clippings applying to our hobby. 

In addition yon will find some reruns of attachments to our earlier "Newsletter's”. They are repeated fen the benefit 
of our newer members who didn't have the opportunity to add them to their libraries. 

I have eqjoyed working with most of you over the past ten years and hope that we remain friends in the hobby. 



MJL Friedberg. 



Bureau of Engraving & Printing welcomes researchers 
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IVi/wr Money Whole No. 164 



MARK TWAIN'S JOKE 

Washington, D.C., Oct. 21—The following letter was received at 
the treasury department this morning: 


'New York City, Oct. 3. 

The Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. Washington. D.C. 

'Sir: Prices for the customary kinds of winter fuel having reached 
the altitude which puts them out of reach of literary persons in 
•straightened circumstances. I desire to place with you the following 
order: 

'forty-five ions best dry old government bonds, suitable for fur¬ 
nace, gold 7 per cents. 1864, preferred. 

Twelve tons early greenbacks, range size, suitable for cooking. 
Tight barrels seasoned 25 and 50 cent postal currency, vintage 
1866. eligible for kindlings. 

Please deliver with all convenient dispatch at my home in River- 
dale at lowest rates for spot cash and send bill to 

Tour obliged servant, 
'MARK TWAIN, 

“Who will be very grateful and will vote right.' 

—Daily llcpublictut ami Leader, La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 21, 1902. 
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COIN WORLD, Monday, April 19,1993 


Collecting paper money focus of video 

Various factors attract collectors to U.S 


VIDEO 


Bureau (forerunner of the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing), decided his portrait 
might look good on a piece of fractional 
currency and authorized the portrait, the 
engraving and printing of such a note: Un¬ 
fortunately for Clark, be is remembered as 
the individual that caused Congress to past 
a law forbidding the portrait of any living 
person to appear on United States cur¬ 
rency. 

Error specialist 

Error paper money specialist Harry 
Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, said he sees a 
growing interest in the area of error note 
collecting. He said when he started dealing 
in error notes years ago there were only a 
few collectors, now he estimates there may 
be several hundred collectors. He shows 
examples of error notes including printing 
and folding errors and his admitted favor¬ 
ite — double. denomination notes. Those 
notes bear one denomination on the face 
and another denomination on the back. 

All the paper money experts interviewed 
echoed Oswald's observations that paper 
money is a fun, inexpensive collectible 
that can be enjoyed in a variety of ways. 
In addition to the interviews, the video 
provides an overview of how to start a 
collection of paper money, advising view¬ 
ers to buy a book on the speciality they're 
interested in; subscribe to a hobby publica¬ 
tion; join a club and attend shows featur¬ 
ing their specialities. ./ 

The 37-minute video, produced for Ac 
American Numismatic Association by 
David Lisot of Media Resource Corpora¬ 
tion, is available for $29.95.> To order or 
obtain more information about'this or other 
ANA educational videos, contact (he ANA 
MoneyMarket, 818 N. Cascade Ave., Col¬ 
orado Springs, Colo. 80903-3279 or call 
(719) 632-2646. ■ V,*. !^ r . 


paper money 


SPENCER CLARICS portrait on a piece of frac¬ 
tional currency prompted Congress to pass a law 
forbidding the portrait of any living person to ap¬ 
pear on United States currency. 


ca’s early history or for those who live in states that were Civil War, you might consider collecting paper money 
one of the original 13 colonies. issued by the Confederate States of America, according to 

Tom Denly, of Denly’s of Boston, a specialist in large Hu 8 h Shull from Leesville, S.C, a specialist in paper 
size notes issued in the late 1800s through early 1900s, money issued by the CSA. 
said there are a variety of notes from that era because the cl..u .l . , , 

United Slates didn’t 2-gin to issue its own currency until ^ h’ ^ 

1861. Up until that ti£e. private tanks in towns across T'^.£ n0mm i r UOm ° ( 

America issued their own currency. A collector could » lw -^ *1.000 w fintuK* the war effoos but 
focus on a collection representative of his hometown or !^a 

the beauty of the engravings, for example. P™"* 1 f “ by the Amencwt Bank 

Electricity shocking He dso show, what he described as the key to the 

Denly shows an example of a $5 silver certificate from entire series of Confederate notes — an 1861 $5 Rich- 
the 1896 Educational Series featuring allegorical figures mood, Va. note featuring an Indian princess. The 1864 
depicting "Electricity Presenting Light to the World." He $500 is another popular note — sometimes called the 
said the partially nude figures sparked a national uproar Stonewall Jackson 500 — because it features a portrait of 













in war between states 

Paper money use flourishes 
during Civil War hardships 


As the armies of the 

North and South ^’ v 

marched across the di- l 

vided nation from 

IR61-65, wages and i 

priccs rose and fell in Lv 

their wakes. mO(_ 

^ At the start of the 

silver coins and pH- 1 

vately issued paper k 

money fully redeem- “- — —1 

able in gold and silver 
circulated throughout the North and the 
South. Metal all but disappeared from cir¬ 
culation with tl»c first shots of tlic war. 
Government-issued paper moneys circu¬ 
lated in the United States and the Confed¬ 
eracy. 

On the gold markets, neither Northern 
nor Southern paper money would bring 
full value in specie. Many legislators on 
both sides of the Masnn-Dixon Line con¬ 
sidered cuncncy speculation treasonable, 
hut could not convince their fellow law¬ 
makers to go along with them. 

In the North, the money in circulation 
consisted of shinplasters — small bills in 
denominations of less than Si — demand 
notes, United States notes and compound 
interest Treasury notes. Fractional currency 
was issued in denominations ranging from 
3 cents to 50 cents. These bills circulated 
during and after the Civil War and were 
gradually replaced by coins. 

Demand notes and United Slates notes 
were authorized early in the war and circu¬ 
lated at face value. Compound interest 
Treasury notes were placed in circulation 
in 1863 and 1864 and bore interest at the 
rate of 6 percent a year, compounded 
semi-annually. A SIO note was worth 
$10.30 after six months. 

These notes bear a wide variety of por¬ 
traits of living and dead men. The first $1 
legal tender note, authorized in 1862 and 
later renamed as United Slates note, had a 
picture of Salmon P. Chase on the face. 
Abraham Lincoln's Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury. 

Census Bureau figures quoted in Wesley 
C. Mitchell's A History of the Greenback 
show that in 1862 that picture of Chase 
was a day's wages Tor a laborer in the 
North. By the end of the war, that same 
laborer was paid $1.78 a day. That would 
be a picture of Chase on the $1 note, a 
picture of F.E. Spinner, the Treasurer of 
the United States, on a 50-ccnt note, and 
George Washington on both the 25-cent 
and 3-ccnt notes. 

Skilled craftsmen made about double a 
laborer's salary. In I860, blacksmiths 
made $1.81 a day in the North, masons 
made $1.98 a day, stonecutters made an 
even $2 a day and female spinners in the 
textile trade made 51 cents a day. 

By the end of the war. blacksmiths were 
making $2.88 a day. masons were making 
$2.91 day. stonecutters were making $3.18 


Coin lore 


By Gerald Tebben 


day and female spinners were making 76 
cents a day. 

At the start of the war, Army privates 
were paid $11 a month. That figure in¬ 
creased to $16 a month by the end of the 
war. While the increase was nearly 50 per¬ 
cent, it was not enough to keep pace with 
the rapidly escalating costs of goods. In 
I860. Cincinnati boarding houses charged 
$1.75 a week for men and $1.50 a week 
Tor women. By 1865. boarding houses 
were charging $4 a week for men and 
53.50 a week for women. Six-room houses 
rented for $8 a month in Cincinnati in 
I860 and $25 a month in 1865. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, anthracite coal cost 
$3 a ton in I860, but only $5.01 a ton in 
1865. Wood, also used as fuel, cost $1.50 
a cord in I860 and $3 a cord in 1865. 
Coffee cost 8 cents a pound in Cedar Rap¬ 
ids. Iowa, in 1860. At the end of the war. 
dial cofTcc cost 35 cents a pound. Sugar 
also cost 8 cents a pound in Cedar Rapids 
before the war. but increased to only 12 
cents a pound in 1865. 

Beans ran a dime a quart in Lawrence- - 
burg. Ind.. grocery stores in I860 and re¬ 
mained at that price throughout the war. In 
Boston, though, dry beans rose from 6 
cents a quart in I860 to 8.5 cents in 1865. 
Corned beef cost 8 cents a pound in Cam¬ 
den, NJ., in 1860, 10 cents a pound in 
1863 and 18 cents a pound in 1865. 

Rump beef steaks ran 12 cents a pound 
in Camden in 1860 and rose to 30 cents a 
pound in 1865. A barrel of wheat flour ran 
$8.50 in Jewett City. Conn., at the start of 
the war. but increased to only $ 11.48 in 
1865. In Philadelphia, though, that same 
barrel started the war at $8 and ended it at 
$ 16 . 

The first issues of federal paper money 
were redeemable in gold and silver. Until 
war forced an end to this practice, paper 
money traded at par with gold. The value 
of paper money in gold changed daily, 
occasionally dipping into the mid-1930s. 

At the end of the war. $100 in paper 
currency was worth about $68 in gold. 
Copper, silver and gold coins gradually 
crept back into circulation, but it took al¬ 
most 15 years for Northern paper money 
to reach equity with gold. 

Southern paper money lost all value on 
the day the war ended. 

Gerald Tebben is an editor for the 
“Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch." 


SALMON P. Chase ap¬ 
pears on the first $1 
legal tender notes, Se¬ 
ries 1862. 











From the BEP News: Intaglio 

"Spider” Hand Press 

Used in the original printing of U.S. Currency 
(Editor’s note: pronounced In-Tal-E-O) 

The Intaglio Hand Press consists essentially of a 
moveable plank or bed between two steel drums. An 
engraved plate is placed on the bed and inked with a 
hand roller. The plate surface is carefully wiped off 
leaving ink in the engraved lines. A paper is placed 
on the plate and impressed with the engraved design 
being drawn between the drums. 

This explanation in no way conveys the extreme 
physical effort and skill needed to operate a hand 
press, the printer had to learn from experience how 
much ink to place on the plate, how much ink to rub off 
the plate, and how much pressure to exert on the plate 
using the long radial handles called a "spider" 

The engraved plate had to be heated on a small 
stove and the printer had to vigorously roll the ink 
onto the plate with a leather or rubber roller. The 
heat and rolling action caused the ink to penetrate the 
lines of the engraving. Next the surplus ink lying on 
the surface of the plate had to be removed by a brisk 
rubbing with a piece of starched muslin. In order to 
clean the plate perfectly, the printer then had to 
polish it with the palms of his hands. This polishing 
required skill and judgement, for every trace of ink 
had to be removed from the surface of the plate without 
disturbing the ink that lay in the engraved lines. The 
printer then transferred the plate to the bed of the 
press, and his assistant laid a dampened sheet of paper 
on the plate. Grasping the spokes of the "spider" in 
a hand over action, the printer forced the bed and 
plate between the rollers. His assistant removed the 
sheet and set it aside. 

In the year 1876, James Milligan was granted U.S. 
Patent 180,490 for an "improvement in plate printing 
presses." Milligan’s press incorporated the basic 
principles of the hand press but used steam for power 
and for continuous movement of the plates. His 


invention revolutionized the engraving printing 
industry. 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing continues to 
use the "spider" press to pull specimens for proofing 
purposes and at certain exhibitions throughout the 
United States to demonstrate the art and craft of 
intaglio printing. 
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COIN WORLD, Wednesday, June 15,1953 


Correspondence pinpoints printing firm 


Milton R. Friedberg is author of "The £n- since Frossard had sold them to the owner 
cyclopedia of Untied Stales Fractional Sr * n 1893. Dating by longhand notes on the 
Postal Currency," a 1978, 158-page volume Fraser notes Indicates second Issue plates 
cataloging mare than 1.200 entries. He has were in preparation during December 
collected such material for more than than 1862. The early die proofs (essays and ex- 
20 years and is widely recognized os one of perimenlals) show an enabling act dale of 
the leading experts in the field. He has July 17. 1862, which was then removed as 


researched the subject at the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing undul tin- Smithsoni¬ 
an Inst it ul ion. 

By Milton R. Friedberg 


evidenced by longhand notations on expert- 
ini'll till nod's <lii lt*il Murrli 31, |Hfi3_ 

The acl of July 17. 1862 authorized “post¬ 
age currency" but Lbe act of March 3. 1863, 


Q. Which came first, postage currency was u,e enabling act for the second Issue, 
without American Bank Note Co. mono- s<C0Dd production printing started in 


gram or with monogram? 


the National Currency Bureau with dellv- 


A. Correspondence from Treasury Sec re- er y of bronzed paper Sept. l. 1863, to the 
tary Salmon P. Chase pinpoints the first P ,ale Printer’s department and was dlscon- 
group being totally prlnled by the National Unued on Dec. 13.1864. The total delivered 


Bank Note Co. and then at a later date the 


Treasurer's 


laces were printed by National but the *23.903.137.05. There is a difference In 
backs were primed by American Bank da,es loT toe *»»* caused by the Issuance 
Note Co, who used their logo to Identify notes 10 public by the Treasurer's 


material printed by them. 


office ns compared to printing dales in the 


Q. Which came first, postage currency National Currency Bureau. Doles discussed 
will) perforations or with straight edges here ore printing dales. 


(imperforate)? 


Q. Has the mystery of the 25-cent notes 


A. Again. Secretary Chase's correspond* (Milton 2E25F.2) with ornamental bronze 
ence lists the Imperforate as being first Is- over l ront of the face been solved? 
sued, then the perforated (12 guage), then Yes * Mllte Carter In cataloging the 

a switch of back primers to ABNC with per- 1981 Superior sale had the opportunity to 
(orations and finally a return to Imper- 8rran 6 e five of these notes Into a readable 
forate. The dropping of the perforations combined overprint of FIFTY. This dlscov- 


was done to reduce the tearing of the notes 
during use. Recent catalogs persist In ignor- 


ery answered a mystery presented by a 
Congressional Investigation that unused 


ing the above sequence and continually in- sheets of bronzed paper for bonds had been 
correctly list the ABNC notes as preceding ,or fractional currency. These 25<en| 
the NBN noles. ootes are the bond remainders that were 

Q. Are the 50-cenl perf H postage cur- "PPOsed to be destroyed. The back of the 


rency notes legitimate Issues? 


A. They have been Identified as being b° nd s- 


bonds were bronzed for FIFTY dollar 


from a perforated single sheet. The first re¬ 
cord of perf 14 notes appeals In 1889 at the 
Barian Smith Sale of the R.C. Davis Collec¬ 
tion. It Is logical that they were pnvaiely 


Through Mike Carter's brilliant deduc¬ 
tion we have been able to determine that at 
leasl three sheets were released since plate 
number Indications lor three different 


perforated al that time since 14 gauge rota- she€ts are found on Individual known 


ry perforators were not In use In 1B63 when 
the notes were Issued. The long history and 


documentation of these notes makes them soon. 


notes. Nine of the possible 18 notes are 
known; perhaps the others will surface 


collectible and desirable. If similar notes 
were to appear today without documenta¬ 
tion they would be considered as altered 
notes and would be of no Interest 

Q. What are the coned dales of printing 
tor second Issue fractional currency? 

A. The 1982 Superior Sale of the “Fraser 
collection and an Important collection of 
fractional currency" brought out many 
notes that had been In a safe deposit box 






Q. Has the difference between experi¬ 
mental notes with two half moon punches 
and notes with three pie-shaped punches 
been discovered? 

A. The tool making two half moon 
punches was used by the registrar's office 
to cancel or Invalidate notes that were not 
to be Issued as currency. The tool for the 
three pie-shaped punches was used by the 
auditor’s office to cancel items such as rev¬ 
enue paper and notes inadvertently missed 
by the registrar's office. Manln Gengerkes 



3«me experimental fractional notes were -n. _ 

U*ued from paper originally intended far kT! w " bronzed barizontal- 

oatlonal bank notes from Washington or . ,*** ** pHp * r ,hU • econd 

Baltimore. Note the bronied letter! ,r *eiional currency note came 




8 * 

Vi V- y - 


SB 




iiJV*' *enm ff. C?. V. ■ 




Obverse and reverse of positge currency i 
poalage currency and all Iractional currency 

research Into the destruction of mutilated 
and/or worn notes produced a definitive 
discussion of the Identifying punches so 
used. 


vllh the rare 14-gauge perforations. Later 
waj Issued without perforations. 


Obviously experimental fractional cur¬ 
rency notes with three pie-shaped holes ore 
much rarer than the two half moon punch 
varieties as evidenced by the sparse record 
of their existence. There are quite a few 
tax receipts and other revenue paper Items 
available wllh 3 pie shaped holes. They 
make interesting ancillary material to add 
to a collection. 

Q. Has the cause for experimental notes 
with portions of “Washington. D.C or Balti¬ 
more. Md." In outlined bronze letters 
(2E10f. 1 A 2E50F.2) been discovered? 

A. The National Currency Bureau pre¬ 
pared essays of SI 0 national bank ootes for 
the First National Bank of Washington and 
the Second National Bank of Baltimore. Ap¬ 
parently the left over bronzed sheets were 
used for fractional currency and the 
bronzed areas were to be destroyed. 

Several collectors have pooled their hold¬ 
ings to demonstrate the reconstructed ma¬ 
jor portion of at leasl one sneet. Coopera¬ 
tion between collectors Is most helpful Id 
clarifying these mysterious notes. 

Q. Has any definitive data been found 
covering the meaning of the numbers and 


The half moon punches were used to In¬ 
validate fractional currency not lasued an 
money. 


d letters In the corners of second Issue 
e backs? 

o A. These has been no factual evidence as 
yet. We do know that the bronze (or often 
. called “gold”) imprints were done by letter 
, press (surface printing as opposed to Inta- 
, glio or engraved printing). The characters 
I were printed with a glue and bronze pow- 
r der was then shnken on to the glue ao as to 
form bronzed characters. 

The printing sequence was to send the 
paper from the paper counting room to the 
bronzing room and then back lo the count¬ 
ing room for a record of sheets printed. 
The next printing stage was to the plate 
printers. 

The bronzing room had absolutely no 
method of knowing what press or machine 
the paper would be prlnled upon. It ts 
therefore logical that the bronze characters 
could only possibly refer to: a specific date 
or period In which paper was bronzed; a 
specific broozer who did the work; a specif¬ 
ic press upon which the paper was bronzed; 
a specific kind of paper so as to Identify iq, 
any combination of the above. 

It really doesn’t compute that the bronzer 
or bronzing press above was Important 
enough to identify throughout the useful 
life of the note, whereas the date of bronz¬ 
ing and kind of paper might have that Inter¬ 
est However, paper type seems to be the 
most likely and notes with a ‘T’ in the cor¬ 
ner are very definitely notes that spilt 
apart and apparently ’T-l” and "T-2"seenr 
lo be slightly different notes. 

The preliminary Indication Is that notes 
without corner identifiers Is standard bond . 
paper bought on the open market In those 
war shortage days. The 18-63 combination- 
Is postulated as being paper from Hudson 
Paper Co. who was the major supplier to 
the department. We can assume that If the 
above assignments are correct that the 
other letters primarily refer to different fi¬ 
ber paper types from experiments spon¬ 
sored by the National Currency Bureau. 
This mystery has yet to be solvedJ . < 











FRACTIONAL CURRENCY ISSUED 


PER TREASURER'S REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED 6/30/76 

Total 



Amount 

No. of Notes 

First Issue 



5$ 

$ 2,242,889.00 

44,857,780 

10$ 

4,115,378.00 

41,153,780 

25c? 

5,225,696.00 

20,902,784 

50$ 

8,631,672.00 

17,263,344 


$20,215,635.00 

124,177,688 

Second Issue 



5$ 

$ 2,794,826.10 

55,896,522 

10$ 

6,176,084.30 

61,760,843 

25$ 

7,648,341.25 

30,593,365 

50$ 

6,545,232.00 

13,090,464 


$23,164,483.65 

161,341,194 

Third Issue 



3$ 

$ 601,923.90 

20,064,130 

5$ 

657,002.75 

13,140,055 

10$ 

16,976,134.50 

169,761,345 

15$ 

1,352.40 

9,016 



25$ 

31,143,188.75 

124,572,755 

* 

No. of Notes 


50$ 

36,735,426.50 

73,470,853— 

-50$ Justice - 

9,737,135“ 


$86,115,028.80 

401,018,154 

50$ Spinner 1 

- 52,866,690 





50$ Spinner 11 - 10,868,028 

Fourth Issue 




Large Seal 

Small Seal 


10$ 

$ 34,940,960.00 

349,409,600 -- 

— 179,097,600 

170,312,600 


15$ 

5,304,216.00 

35,361,440 — 

— 27,240,040 

8,121,400 


25$ 

58,922,256.00 

235,689,024 



Lincoln 

50$ 

9,576,000.00 

19,152,000 



Stanton 

50$ 

43,024,000.00 

86,048,000 



Dexter 

50$ 

24,799,600.00 

49,599,200 



Tot. 

50$ 

77,399,600.00 

154,799,200 




$176,567,032.00 

775,259,264 



Fifth Issue 







10$ 

$19,989,900.00 

199,899,000 




25$ 

36,092,000.00 

144,368,000 




50$ 

6,580,000.00 

13,160,000 




$62,661,900.00 

357,427,000 




TOTAL 

$368,724,079.45 

1,819,223,300 




*This breakdown supplied by 
Walter Breen indicates a minor 
discrepancy in total notes 
issued. 







SPECIMEN NOTES ISSUED 


First Issue 


Second Issue 


Third Issue 


No. of Specimens 


5$ 

43,560 

10c 

67,560 

25c 

62,688 

50<? 

43,488 

5C 

18,000 

10c 

18,000 

25c 

18,000 

50c 

18,000 

3C 

21,000 

5C 

31,500 

10c 

54,250 

15c 

25,800 

50c 

50,584 


Per 1867 Treasurer's Report 


Per Report No. 273 — Senate Committee 
on retrenchment, 40th Congress, 3rd Session 


NOTE: “No. of Specimens" refers to total number of pieces, considering an 
obverse and its reverse as 2 specimens. 


SECOND ISSUE FIBER PAPER NOTES ISSUED 

Per Committee on Retrenchment - 40th Congress, 3rd Session, Senate Rep. Com. No. 273 
Item No. 36, Page 167 


5C 

305,175 

10c 

549,025 

25c 

6,064,965 

50c 

13,970,220 



How proofs and essays 


Linn's encourages its read¬ 
ers to suggest topics for future 
articles. 

One such suggestion came 
from a reader in Texas, in re¬ 
sponse to a recent series of 

Editor’s 

Choice 

By Michael Laurence 

guest columns, by Wyoming 
communications executive 
Jack Rosenthal, on the subject 
of U.S. proofs and essays. 

"How about an article " our 
reader asked, "describing the 
initial entry of US. proofs and 
essays into collector hands. 

"One reads about them, but 
I've never seen them offered 
for sale by the Post Office .” 

We sent this request out to 
Rosenthal, who responded 
with the following guest col¬ 
umn. 

By Jack Rosenthal 

Prior to 1894, United States 
postage stamps were designed, 
engraved and printed by pri¬ 
vate firms under contract with 
the Post Office Department, 
usually chosen by competitive 
bidding. 

In the process of producing 
finished stamps, individual 
members of these firms would 
create essays and proofs. 

An essay is a proposed de¬ 
sign, basically a model, that 
differs from the stamp for 
which it was submitted. Essays 
are rejects, wholly or partially 
so. 

They can take the form of 
pencil or ink sketches, paste¬ 
ups of stock design elements, 
finished artwork or a complete 
engraving, produced by a pro¬ 
spective stamp contractor "on 
the come.” 

A proof is an impression 
made from a die or plate of a 
final approved design as it 
eventually appears on an is¬ 
sued stamp. 

The pulling of a proof is a 
practice adopted by engravers 
and printers to serve as a final 
review of their work prior to 
production. 
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get into collections 


For most of the 19th century, 
the artwork or dies for reject¬ 
ed U.S. stamp designs usually 
remained the property of the 
printing firm that created 
them. 

In some cases, when these 
companies were liquidated, 
dies were then acquired by 
private parties. 

Such was the case with Top- 
pan, Carpenter & Company’s 
essay designs for the U.S. 1861 
issue. They were acquired by 
Ernest Schernikow, reprinted 
in many forms, colors and 
stages on a variety of materi¬ 
als, and sold to the public. 

Not surprisingly, the early 
impressions from these dies, 
done by the bank note compa¬ 
ny, are far more valuable 
(being scarcer) than the 
Schernikow reprints. 

Salesmen for the various 
bank note printers often were 
provided with sample books. 
These were bound volumes of 
proofs, either die sunk or sur¬ 
face mounted on cardboard 
pages. 

Since a substantial portion of 
this trade would come from 
foreign postal administrations, 
it was a strong selling point to 
show that Uncle Sam had 
deemed the firm worthy of his 
business. 

Sample book pages occasion¬ 
ally appear in stamp auctions. 

It was traditional in the se-, 
curity printing trade to permit j 
designers and engravers the 
privilege of retaining a copy of 
their finished work, for their 
personal portfolios. 

Many of these artists 
brought their talents to a 
sequence of firms over the 
span of their careers. A port¬ 
folio of past projects was the 
best means of demonstrating 
proficiency to a prospective 
employer. 

Such portfolios would some¬ 
times enter the philatelic mar¬ 
ketplace after an artisan died. 

In other cases, the engraver 
would give out proofs or essays 
to friends. 
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Figure L In this note accompanying the $5 Columbian proof, 
engraver Charles Skinner claimed the right “to give my own 
work to an old friend.” 

The letter responds to a 
friend's request for a full set of 
black proofs of the 1893 Co¬ 
lumbian series: 

"The only stamp printed in 
black is the five dollars, of 
which 1 send you an unfinished 
proof. I also send a proof of 
the 50t and 5c. 

"These were my own work 
and I happen to have them in 
my desk and claim the right to 
give my own work to an old 
friend. Of course you will keep 
them quietly to yourself.” 



Figure I. A proof of the $5 Co¬ 
lumbian stamp, sent to a 
friend by the man who en¬ 
graved it, along with a short 
letter, shown in Figure 2. 

Figure 1 shows a $5 Columbi¬ 
an proof (the design portion 
only) and Figure 2 shows the 
letter, from engraver Charles 
Skinner, that accompanied this 









Other sources for the die 
proofs of U.S. stamps now in 
general ciiculation were cere¬ 
monial copies presented to dig¬ 
nitaries at the time of the is¬ 
suance of new stamps, or re¬ 
trospective Impressions 
prepared for special occa¬ 
sions. 

These after-the-fact proofs 
often were produced many 
years after their stamps had 
gone off sale. 

In 1903, the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing, at the re¬ 
quest of the Post Office De¬ 
partment, prepared 85 albums 
of surface-mounted small die 
proofs of every U.S. stamp is¬ 
sued up to that date. 

In some cases, it was neces¬ 
sary to engrave new dies for 
issues where the old dies had 
not been retained. (Prior to 
1894, when private contractors 
had produced all the stamps, 
the Post Office Department 
maintained title to the dies.) 

The items from the 1903 re¬ 
trospective albums have come 
to be known as “Roosevelt" 
proofs, since they were Issued 
during the administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
The Scott Specialized catalog 
lists these as “P2" Items. 

Other after-the-fact proof 
sets are the “Atlanta" proofs, 
produced in 1881 for the Inter¬ 
national Cotton Exposition in 
Atlanta (which Scott lists un¬ 
der “Trial Color Proofs") and 
the proofs created for the Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco in 1915. 

Scott lists the Panama-Pacif¬ 
ic proofs as "P2a" items. 
These found their way Into col¬ 
lections after being used as 
trading material by the gov¬ 
ernment In order to obtain 
philatelic items thought neces¬ 
sary to fill out the national col¬ 
lection. 

In the late 1870s, an attempt 
by the Post Office Department 
to make cardboard plate 
proofs available to collectors 
by charging face value was 
met with a loud chorus of pro¬ 
test 

Not usable for postage, eve¬ 
ry 90* proof in those days 
represented the equivalent of 
half a day’s wages for the av¬ 
erage worker. 

From 1879 to the mid-1890s, 
more than 3,000 sets of card 
proofs were distributed, with¬ 
out charge, upon request to a 
congressman. 

These came in printed enve¬ 
lopes identifying the various is- 
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United States Postage Stamps, 

issue 

18 GB. 


N«w»pap«ra and Periodical*. 


Figure 1 Envelopes containing proof sets of old U.S. stamps 
were sent out gratis by congressmen in the 1880s. Many thou¬ 
sands of proof stamps were distributed in this manner. 


sues. Figure 3 is an example. 

Around the turn of the centu¬ 
ry, the rather casual distribu¬ 
tion of proof and essay materi¬ 
al caused several scandals. 

One involved the printing 
and distribution of Inverted 
1901 Pan-American 4* stamps 
(technically essays, since none 
were legitimately issued). 

Two sheets of these were 
printed at the direction of 
Third Assistant Postmaster 
General Edwin C. Madden, 
some of which he distributed 
to his friends. 

Although an investigation by 
the Justice Department ab¬ 
solved Madden of crime, the 
resultant public outcry caused 
tight restrictions to be imposed 
by President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, including the discontinu¬ 
ance of distribution of proofs 
and specimens, since "no 
method of distribution could 
be devised which could not be 


privilege copies are defaced to 
discourage their marketing. 

So modern U.S. proof and es¬ 
say material is generally una¬ 
vailable to collectors — but 
who knows what the future 
will bring? 

And in the meantime, there 
are substantial quantities of 
many varieties of proofs and 
essays of older U.S. issues, on 
the market in various ranges 
of affordability, to grace col¬ 
lections. 

Collecting these items has 
become one of the more chal¬ 
lenging areas of philately. 
Knowing the historical and ar¬ 
tistic background on an issue 
adds much to its' enjoy¬ 
ment ■ 


attacked." 

A generation later, there was 
another furor, after the death 
of President Franklin D. Roo¬ 
sevelt, when the sale of por¬ 
tions of his collection revealed 
large quantities of die proofs 
that had not been previously 
available. 

Roosevelt of course, was an 
active, knowledgeable philate¬ 
list personally responsible for 
the subjects and design of 
scores of stamps during his 
tenure in office. 


More recent attempts in Con¬ 
gress to cause the production 
of 20th century proofs for pub¬ 
lic sale have been beaten 
down by the argument that the 
cost of the process would be 
prohibitive. 


Today, proofs are Issued for 
‘ official purposes, primarily for 
record, reference or public 
display. Engravers’ personal 









SPECIAL LIST No. 8. 


OCT. I, 1803. 


Unique Collection of Essays & Proofs of United States ’ 
Fractional Currency. 


FOR SALE AT MARKED PRICES 

ED. FROSSARD, Numismatist and Archeologist, 

10S j East 1-lth St.p Xew Xorkf 
or 

221 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, X. T . 

£3"“ Every parcel seat post paid on receipt of remittance. To prevent errors, 
check oil numbers wanted and return list with order. 

This unique Collection of Es34ys and Proofs of U. S. Fractional Currency 
was formed by f.c ir.te Mr. S. M. Clark, chief of the Bureau of Engraving nnd 
Printing, U. S. Treasury, Waibington, D. C. After Mr. Clark's death, the 
Collection was purchased from Mrs. dark by a private collector, who recently 
placed it in tny hands to be listed, .*.ad oJcred to collectors at marked prices. J*r'. 
order of Lx-^ecrctan.- r[ the Treasury Foster each cote has been lightly paoched 
at ends and marked OI ECIMEN, and it is in this shape only that these notes can 
Lawfully be sold to cohictcrs. It ir.ry be added that all are first impressions, 
printed in deep, strong cniors, mostly on thick fibrous paper, dttfering from that 
nsed for the regular usucs, and tiiat no other Collection of this class exists. A 
War at end of line indicates that the specimen is unique to (ar as this collection is 
concerned; the price is for piece or lot in each number, 

1 $30., 15., Coupons of U. S. bonds, brown and blue, 

blank revs, on card paper.. ... (Z) 1.00 

U. S. FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. SECOND ISSUE. 
0 b7crsc only, without gold ring; rev., blank. 

2 60c. Ttial proofs thin paper, wide margins.... (1) 75 

3 60c. Space to 'right for “ 50 " and word * fifty m 

to left, blank. First proof*. H) 3.00 

4 50c. Same. Large gold letters over face.(1) 2.00 

6 50c. All spaces for value blank, large 60 & march 

21 lSd3 beneath in gold*..... (I) 6.00 

* 6 60c. Same as last, but ail values inserted. (1) 3.00 

7 50c. Plain, fine fibre paper. (lj .60 

8 50c. Same, fine thin membrane fibre paper. (l) 60 

9 50c.* Impression before cleaning plate, Dec. 7, 1863. 

Heavy membrane fibre paper .. (1) 80 

10 60c. Large gold oval, blank .field. Rev., carmine, 

large 5u in gold, T-I-1S-03 in corners. (1) 4.00 

11 50c. Same as last, but 50 on rev. reversed, s-2-18-63 

in corners.... (1) 4.00 
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60. B-2-1 5-0 in corners on blank ob- f 00 


12 00c. Skeleton 00. — 

verse. Rev., carmine, i^u ©%-• 


!■> goM letters at bottom of fice . ^• • • • - •• ■• ■ (3) 13 . 50 

18 50c. Same as 1*. Rev. i*cu, . 

Clint Obverse*. • •’ 

19 60c. Carmine back, broad margins, coarse mamUa ^ ^ 

20 60 c C °'^mine P bact narrow margin, ^in psper*. • •• W 

2160c. Same as last, but thtca men-oran pp ”....(2)10.00. 

22 60c. Blue and W°e Nekton 60 in gold; 

23 5 °V^in^ White fibrous paper. 1 Jg 

24 50 , 25, 10, 5 Cents. Backs, tr.mn.ed.... .. V ^ 

Obverse only, without gold nog. ^ % ^ 

5&"*i£p$ % 

« 2 r : M is*- 

» .sea i„ 

Obv., with gold nog, rev. 5 * /i\ g.OO 

30 25c. Plain membrane paper; dry^^ 3 ^ " ” ^ 

31 25c. Same as last; addition ot s . ^ 2.00 

M o* rCV c™*i* * as* last* but*addition of heavy large gold 

^characters on entire front, ( 1 ) 3.00 

f nearly solid... • • • • . 

..~ .(1) 40 

34 25c*. j 4) 12.00 

35 25 C PiP Backs^ btue and violet," curious metallic shading ^ ^ 

3C 25c!° Backs. Violet; skeleton 2o ff.“ (l) 100 

37 lOc^^bverse, without gold ring, blank back. Pjxrch- 3Q 

33 IPc^SamT’lW Kistol ^ Wd marginV - (1) 3.00 

39 10c. Obverse, without gold nn&bttt»*Te*n « .W 1#) 

in various parts.* Membrane paper \ 

40 10c. Obverse, gold ring, plain back. cm rane ^ 

fibre paper...•’ . 
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41 10c Heavy gold ring on blank ground. ktV *>’ 

with large skeleton 10 in gold and t-1-1- -o 3 in ^ ;#i| 
ancles; membrane fibre paper....... • \. 

42 10c. Kicks, blue, green & violet. Varieties in mar- ^ j; _ p 

rin'and paper, no gilt.. •• ••••• V **I* ' ' 

43 10c Back, green, large skeleton 10 in gold and b-o 

18-C3 in angles. Thin membrane paper, broad ^ 

margin.•.. '*,**’ * *.* ’' 

44 5c Obverse only, with blank space for key above. 

Dry printed, thin membrane fibre paper, wide ^ ^ Qfr 

margin.•’•••*.V -j'* . fn 2 < 0 

45 5c. Same, margin over 1 in. on each side .••••••••• V ' 

4C 6c. Back only Light tan color. Bank note paper.. ( ) 

47 5c. Same. Heavy membrane fibre paper. y> 

48 6c. Back only. Blue, lilac, tan & bronze.^.. W ^ 

49 6c Back only, broad margin. 1 an color . * *' * ' 1 ' 

60 6c*. Back. Shield without perpendicular bars , • 

Large skeleton 5, 1-9-18-G3 in angles...../ • ' 1 * ~ . 

61 6c. Back. Same as last, light gold shading in entire 

design, b- 5-18-63 in angles...;• •••••. . ' • * * 

62 Obverse only. Values and vignette of W ashington ^ 

blank. Thick yellow paper, broad margin . :i 

53 Blank values, with vignette, otherwise as last. 

64 Same as last, but white bristol board paper . j>\h> 

55 Same. Thick paper, broad margin.* * * Z\ n% 

56 Same. Thin paper, Darrow margin.. . 

THIRD ISSUE. 

67 50c Justice seated. Green note, without gold values % 

at sides, or signatures; rev., blank * *: 

58 50c. Same. Upper part only, on thick bnstol boatd 

paper*.• •.j-Y' Y' * * J * ’ • 

59 50c. Same, but signed ; white paper, red back. i. • ( , 0 

perfect*....* 

CO 50c. Same. Gold values at sides, no signature-. . , 

rev , blank. White paper*.... . 

61 50c. Same, no signatures. Delicate gold tracer) on 

entire face of note, except white star U-iund j-,,, 
Liberty, blank rev.*. .. \ .. . v i 

C2 50c. Same as last, but large white centre ••••*• *• *• ' 7 

63 50c. Same, signatures; gold values at side. Ke\. 

Blank, with gold 50 in centre. s-2-*-4 »n angle-. ^ . ^ ^ 

Heavy white fibre paper.*.. ' 

64 50c. Back only in three colors, on India paper, broad • ^. h( 

margin*...,Y “i ’! ' 

65 25c. Fessenden. Obv. only, without gold valuer at ^ 

sides, thick parchment fibre paper.* * *.* * * ’ ' ' 

CC 25c. Same. Trial proof in blank from unfinished 1 . (H> 

* plate, broad margin*.. .. ' ' 

67 10c. Vignette of Washington, without gold nos. at - >r> 

angles, blank rev. Heavy fibre paper. 

























FOURTH ISSUE. 

G3 50c. Lincoln. Trial impression, black on v;hitc India 
paper, broad margin. Uncancclcd, only two 
issued*. . . ( 1 ) 30.00 


G9 3c. Washington. Light curtain. flj 50 

70 3c. Washington. Black curtain.(lj fOO 


All the above notes are guaranteed to have been primed at the U. S. Treasury. 
Washington, 13 . C., 1S62-04. 


VERMONT. 

State Currency. 50c to 10.00, banks of Burlington, 


Middlebury, Westminster, Woodstock. Issued about 
1807-1808; redeemed by the State and paid in full 
about 1835. Signed, uncancclcd, fair to crisp, new. 

Set of 20 different notes.;... 7.50 

MISSISSIPPI COMPANY, 2720 . 

John Law. Eanquc Rovale, under his management. ' 10 

Livres, 1720. Fine .. 2.50 

50 Livrcs, 1720. Fine..... 3.00 

100 Livres, 1720. V. good... 3.50 


Encased Postage Stamps. Strip of three of the 3 cents 
issue of 1SG1, in copper metallic case, stamped on back 

with eagle strangling a serpent, mica facing. 2.00 

Interesting alike to Postage and Coin Collectors. 


Ed. Frossard. Monograph U. S. Cents & half Cents. Quarto. • * 

9 plates; hlf. mor... 3.00 

frossard & Hays. U. S. Cents of 1791. 8vo, 2 plates; cloth. 1.00 
A. G. Heaton. Treatise on Mint Marks. *8vo, paper. 50 pp. 1.00 


A special list will shortly appear of Curios. Historical Plates, Bronzes. 
Washington*!*, etc. Another of Copper Coins will commend itself to 
Collectors for quality of coins oiTc.-ed and low prices. Every .King in 
my lists is actually in stock, the prices are so moderate as to'be within 
reach of all. 

If not interested in the subject, kindly pass this 
list to some friendly Collector of IT. S. Fractional 
Currency nnd Faper 3Ioney. 













.* 3 ° The Essay-Proof Journal No. 107 

U. S. Currency Printed on 
Confederate Watermarked Paper 

By Dr. Glenn Jackson 



tionnl C urrency taken from a shield. 


The fact that some of the paper used in printing the second issue of U. S. Fractional 
Currency was originally prepared for the Confederacy is fairly well known. However, 
actual examples of such currency and the elusive watermark have been illustrated only 
infrequently. Through the skill of photographer Adrien Boutrelle working on two ex¬ 
amples in my collection which were originally in a Fractional Currency Shield, we are 
able to show them here. 

The story behind this paper, as recounted by Dr. Frank Limpert and others, is one 
of wartime intrigue. The Confederacy was able to maintain a sea route from Wilmington. 
N. C. to Nassau in the Bahamas despite the Union blockade. Her long, speedv blockade 
runners earned cotton on the outbound trips under cover of darkness or dense fog, run¬ 
ning without lights and a relatively smokeless fuel. On the return trips they carried 
war material, drugs, cloth, paper, etc. 
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Darks of the two notes showing the C t SA watermark. 


One of these runner?, the Bermuda, which had gone on to England for supplies, was 
on the return leg of her trip when she was captured by a Union ship on April 27, 1862. 
She was taken to Philadelphia as a legal prize of war, where her contraband cargo was 
ordered sold. The Treasury Department first bought five cases of bank note paper at 
$2 a ream. Later, it bought the remainder of 490 reams at a $2.50 price, 35 reams of 
foolscap at S6 each, and ten damaged reams at $1.50 each. 

Many of the fractional notes printed on this paper went into the shields; others were 
sold by the Treasury, as indicated by this excerpt from the Washington Chronicle: 

SPECIMEN CURRENCY : The Treasury Department is now ready to supply ap¬ 
plicants with sets of specimen fractional currency of all the descriptions ever issued, in¬ 
cluding two varieties of fifty-cent notes and one of the ten-cent notes, which are signed 
by the Register and Treasurer. The sets of full notes may be purchased for $5.75, while 
a set of half notes, or those having the face and back separate, will be sold for $4. The 
latter variety will be printed on Confederate bank-note paper, bearing the letters C.S.A. 
in watermark, which was manufactured in London for the treasury department of the 
Confederate States, so-called, and was found on board a blockade runner captured by 
one of the vessels composing the blockade squadron. A large quantity was obtained and 
sent to the Treasury Department, where it has been used for various purposes. 
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BEY TBIHTnrO OT rttACT IOlTAL CTEEEKCY. j 

Id Mo. 6 of currant volume, under the head of 
Editorial Correapondeoca, yon nllado to the dry- 
printing process u now carried on in the Treasury 
Department. Ton say:—"The quesUon of dry 
printing by hydrostatic pressure, to which reference 
. Is rondo on pago 194 of oar last volume, is practi¬ 
cally actUod; oomo eighty presses ore printing frac¬ 
tional oairancy, and it If done room rapidly, iro 
think, thin by the proceif of wet printing. Tbora 
If toss manlpnlatlon' roqnlrod, whllo Uio work la fin¬ 
ished In a fnperlor manner.* 

Uy terinew being inch u to frequently bring ino 
in contact with printer*, I hare obtained reliable In¬ 
formation on the fnbject ol thli dry printing as now 
carried on in the Treanry, which leadf roe to be¬ 
lieve that yonr opinion if based more on representa¬ 
tion! than on personal observaUons, which your 
limited Unit did not probably allow yon to maka 
It If true, printing can be done by hydroetnUo prei- 
aure, bnt the work U not to be oompared in finish to 
that done by hand on the old etyle proesce—being 
blurred and uneven In nppeennoei the immense 
pressure required proves qnllo detrimental to Uio 
plates, paper, and the packing on the upper auribco 
of the press; the uuavuonassof tho printing 1 j par¬ 
ticularly noUooahl e on the edges of the sheets. AS 
to tho question Of tpoed, notwithstanding oil Uio 
bright anticipations of the projectors of this plan, 
experience )ma provod that It eannnl 1 m realised. 
Even at the present moment, when tho mu chicory— 
after being remodeled s munber of times—is mip- 
posed to bo perfect, os asserted by tho TIou. Mr. 
Garfield, more than four to five hundred Impressions 
cannot bo taken in a (lay with two praxes, two men 
and a boy; while on tho hand press, by tho wet 
I process, tho averago is eight hundred to ono thou- 
| sand a day, with ono prow, one man ami a girl. IL 
In also a wett-known tact Uiat Uio machinery Is very 
oxponslra, and very dlfilonlt to connlrurt so as to 
resist the Immense hydrostatic, \\rossunj required. 

; Quito a number of prossei have beon crocked, and 
i are crooking every day, la consoqncnco of inch 
pressure. Any one may ascertain the troth of this 
■■nrtlnn by Tisltlng the grounds around the Trcos- 
j uy, where ho will see qnlto a number of those 
jn nil broken to pleear. Tho machinery for this 
' process of printing in qulto eompllcntad, requiring 
: atonm power, plpos of Immouso strength to convey 
: tlio oil to the receiver, and thn rocclvor Itsnlf. Tills 
i nnfortanflte piece of machinery is quite liable to 
i damage, owing to tho vory dlfilcnlt task it Is cx- 
i pooled to. pertorro. Bororol of Uiqm hnvo boon 
i limlmnt nnd I predict that, niton Id a largo numltcr 


of prmscH l»o worked loguthrr, IL will l»o tdmn.il bit-1 
poeslldo to build ono strong enough. I will give my I 
reasons for the asiortlon. Tho vocolvor if n cylinder - 

with a piston in It, soroowliat In the stylo of a steam 
engine; to tho piston rod an Immonso weight Is at¬ 
tached to maintain tho proper pressure. Into this 
receiver tho oil If forced by steam from tho lower 
story, and, ns the pressure and Uio volunio or oil In- 
cronso, tlio piston is pushed to oiio end, thereby 
taking up tlio weight aUncliod to tlio piston rod; nil 
Uio presses draw thoir supply of force from tlio re¬ 
ceiver. Wo will now suppose an Impression lining 
taken; tlio tnndor opens tho cock In connection with 
tho receiver; a certain amount ol oil forces Uio 
plunger of tlio press; this noccssurlly lessens tho 
volnmo of oil In Uio revolver, and causes tlio lnrgo 
weight at Uio end of tho piston red to foil n certain 
distance to toko up tlio lo£3 of oil; when tho prea- 
snra is again equalised, tho weight sLop3 suddenly, 
wlilch causes qulto a Jarring by tho destruction or 
the nomentnin acquired in descending. But Instead 
of ono press bclug workod, let us 8up|>o30 that ten 
or fifteen are workod, all opening their cocks at the 
same Umo; tlio largo weight, Instead or foiling a fow 
Inchoa, will fall a much greater dlstnnco, nd, when 
tho presses are all full, will slop wlUi a much grentcr 
Jarrlng, according to Uio laws of gravitation, showing 
tho Vdodty to Increase very rapidly according to tlio 
dlatauco travelod. I am certain no rootal known 
would resist Uio shock given by tlio sloppngo of each 
a momentum. This will be the Inevitable result 
whenever severe! presses are workod together. Un¬ 
til now, assertions to tho contrary, but fonr presses 
bnvo yet been workod togothor; onongli of Uiom, 
however, to prove my position to bo true, as the 
broken rocelvor* attest for themselves. This dry 
printing process If also dangerous, ns one of those 
praam bursting under sack an immense pressure 
may caaso much dam ago—evon death. Quito an ac¬ 
cident happenod somo tlmo elnoe to ono of tho em¬ 
ployees from such a cause, lie noticed tho oil 
spirting from a crock in ono of tho presses, aud ro aa 
to prevent it from soiling Uio place ho put hla hand 
to tho erock with a handfol of cotton waste; the oil 
being driven with Uio ImmoiiHa pressure required 
rent right through Ills baud, and roado qulto a bad 
wound. It Is woll known among Uio employees of 
Uio printing department or Uio Treasury that UiIb 
system hns proved to bo a failure, and a useless ex¬ 
periment at a great coat to the Government; and 
why In them times of great financial difficulties tills 
OX|>crlmonl Is allowed to continue la lncomprelicii- 
I sllile. It would scorn that tho amount of monoy 
wnstod on this experiment could bo spent with muck 


more luvornbla result by providing for Uio wants of 
onr sink and wounded sold Ion, rortons trying to 
foster »«ch a costly experiment, at this tlmo more 
than any oUior, ought to bo punlsliod. Should Uio 
worthy Secretary of the Treasury lutvo this aystom of 
prlnUng Uiqoired Into by ccmpctont practical print¬ 
ers, I have no doubt Uiat the conclusions would war¬ 
rant him In preventing f urllior expenditure of monoy 

on this worse than asolcss process. I nlso wish to 
cnll your attention to another branch of the printing 
| (lopnrtmont—bronzing. Tills Is snhl to bo security 
! iignlnxt counterfeiting—In what manner I nm unable 
1 to any; but It seems to mo that tho bronzing process 
is well known to alt printers of ornamental show 
! cards, and Is nothing now; It la, also, quite an un¬ 
healthy process, nnd should bo discontinued. Tcllow 
Ink would answer ns well, If tho yellow moat bo ro- 
j tallied. Another branch—the manufacture of tlio 
•t IIIninniiL paper," an It Is called, Introduced at the 
commencement of Uio prlnUng of Mir fractional cur¬ 
rency—has proved llsolt to bo nilything hut what It 
was represented to bo, and Uio use or It Is now dis¬ 
continued. In a word, It Is a fact that our cnrrcncy 
printing department Is anything but what It nhould 
be; nr.d it seems sLrango that, with the resources onr 
Government possesses, we hnvo not attained o higher 1 
degree of security against counterfeiting. 1 may 
also eay, by the way, that tho article published In 
the lust volume, lwge 114, contains several errors in 
regard to dry printing, and must have bcon written 
by a person wholly unacquainted with the business. 

PmifTen. 

[The old question presents Itself-—"'Who shall de- 
chlo when doctors disagree f Wo think Uio forco of 
onr correspondent's communication is somewhat 
lessened by Its denunciatory character which h ofton 
mado to supply the lack of argument. Our visit to 
tho currency bureau was necessarily somewhat hur¬ 
ried; but, nevertheless, we paid pretty dose atten¬ 
tion to tho wot and dry processes of printing os prac¬ 
ticed In the bureau. It Is possible that tlio nuvolty 
or tho dry process, Inflnencod our opinion, as wb are 
always plonscd to witness now processes, and to cn- 
conrngo such whonevar wo discovor merit In them. 
.Wo liavo no partiality for any nmn'a pels, and we 
usually distrust all schemes Uiat savor of a selfish 
adherence to one's own noUons to Uio exclusion of 
nil other a. In Uio report of the superintendent of 
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©Jtf J&imtftitf guiittwau. 

tlio Unreal), lioromorldi 

“Hxpcrlonco proves that Impressions can bo taken 
M font mi tho plulos con bo Inked and put In tho 
proa* (tlio proewa or Inking bolng Iho uamo na lor 
wet printing), and Uils Ja Iho only limit to the mplillly 
ol their execution; while every Impression la not only 
perfect In Itself, but ooch la likowlao an exact coun¬ 
terpart ol tbo original—a result lmpoealblo by any 
wet printing. During Ujo lost two months not a single 
Imperfect impression bos boon produced on any one of 
tho dry pretso* now in uso; while by tho wet procow 
the prodnet of Imporfoct Impreaelona la dolly rock 
onod by hnndrcda. Tho work of both wet and dry 
printing la dono by Journeymen for what are technl 
eaby termed “pleoe price* ".—that la, a given price 
per thousand slieeti for tbo number ol Impressions 
printed. The piece price* paid for dry printing ore 
nearly twenty per cent Ion than for wot printing; 
and when the operative* become expert, U la expect¬ 
ed that tbo entire coat, including wage* of valvo- 
teodem and foedere, will bo len than the coat of wet 
printing. 1 * 

Ex-Secretary Ohnae Indorses the dry process, and 
the House OoramlUoe, of which Gen. Garflold la 
chairman, also Indorse* 1L Here Is reliable testimony 
which ought at least to mitigate severity ol Judg¬ 
ment; for It cannot be supposed that tho*e distin¬ 
guished men would willingly Indorse any sysUm that 
tended to waste the public funds, which oar corres¬ 
pondent thinks ought to be used In “providing lor 
tho want* of oar alek and wounded soldlonu” 

It appeal* also, from the report from which we 
hnve quo tod, that certain Influences havo combined 
| to prove that tho eondnet of the superintendent of 
tlio bureau lind well nigh convortod tho Unllcd States 
Treasury Department “Into ahooaoof orglsa and 
1 bacchanals.” After a careful Investigation by Con¬ 
gress he canto ootof the trial thoroughly vindicated, 
and bis system was Indorsed. 

We do not know the superintendent who has thus 
csenpod, but we cannot commend a continuance of 
Bitch attacks as hnvo boon modo upon Ids diameter 
nnd Aridity. Tlio system of dry printing Is In a fair 
way to bo thoroughly tested, and we do not see either 
Iho wisdom or Justice of denounclng.lt until the ex¬ 
periment shall havo been completed. 
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EXTEiVSIVE CODi\TEHTEimrw 


Seizure of $50,030 in Spurious Porta 
Cnn-enoy. 


AUtiXST OP TUB COUNTERFEITS I' 


HIS CONFESSION. 


An important arreit wav effected In Brooklyn 
l*St Turaday. Iho part Ionian ot rrblsb harobrnaop. 
rrtvaoO np to tba pmenl IIn Tba Traaaor 7 Daput- 
m*al Bt WiaUagtoa bars Iona beta inn t|u| (hr 
Imnlwnn or twantarfullixi/ groan back* end poatcl 
rnrrmoy liu boat eorrltd to to an alaroloj ex [oil at 
tllSWoni polnIn throughout tho oonntry, bnt IblL* *si- 
doarvm to arras* tho guilty parties km. with a trw 
rcoo|4Wa, boon attended wiib foliar* or only pert)*' 
•iiro-M. Dim «tt»v>lb\plr aklllfal on. rotor of torn 
pn»lnl annexe/ baa boon ctpoelalir raartrad a« ibonMai 
tiuuannwa ..peraL.r, la.twnuchaa Lit oxecntloi m 
prrritol M inxin-niw Io deceit# erra tbo OoTmiuiaa) 
olUolaUi and Uio tmMnaaa of tha ooanUrMUjr V* 
olauan aa grtul aa bla skUL Tbo wan in noratioa Mac 
Klip hah nn.-mrer l.y tho same of Churl.*.). lu»Wwi.. 
Dm brat liu'oraoMnLiloteoUt-Da bnro boon on lila trucb 
fur aUt montba. wllboat anocaodlnc In flndiae Mai. 
iinul Uat Tnoaday. whan >,)• arrcal waa effected hi 
Jlrotklya by Ala*, re. K. «. Rowell am) A. J. Oua. Oa- 
locUar* la ll.o anrrleo of tho TtraanryJ)*psrt»ouL 
a-ll.i tho aaalataooo of Mr. MoWaia/e of tbo 1 treat/- 
KJrtb kfoimi*Jiuui l'lrrlnoC 
Tljn opnnulooa of' Raherte bavo boon naUI* ronflnaJ 
lo FhlindH.ikln, lu tbo aoborba of whleli oil/ bla 
••*»:*■/ mill" waa alMaled. Tha teal conaiarfolt 
vblcb ho mado. and whlnb. In an Indirect ntn- 
i‘- r , Ind to hie ermet. wow t-tpk* of the teu*t miuo of 
p<> emit ntui/il vtmoiiay. They aro of aterL and Iba 
.nipir.ekm from fhaai taao hoantJfui aod ixr/ecf, aa lu 
bo. itlii.'bf nnUW>irt.iiiaMMa faun Ibataf ibo rrnclnr 
plflirx Upm fnW nvnntrrfcll. inn rMnilnifl aifUt hoi 
**»»*!•« kU nhlll with iho ivutt Habontio pukaer amf 
to r:ik# U la cvktt ^jkio a n//»y 
n to>MM,inc«, wlih-li tmiIJ own ctoaiio Ibo mi.lul-u «f 
lue r.nrrrr.iuvnt •lotcriltcv 
JiBt, Ihonch nn ciiifwvfl/, llobor'a m mit x nrii-W. 
Ille |t» iio Van p-ifc-otioa. bat nnai.loii, or a«»lsto4 only 
by w.mImri* prlulor/, bo omild aoi mdm an Imint*- 
ai.w fondly prri.i.f. Ur. ibrmforp.lert I'blbd-lnliia a 
i.ber* llnitinpx bi w-ik tbo •..rvitiao oi a |i«n»kl>n nrinwr 
wlrml lid nmlrnruo.1 to Im.r |.- n In tbit MQUUtcriiJlInir 
liniii.rva, nml win. wna writ kuowa In bo a BMohaato ol 
oximrnJIanry abUI. Unlachllrlor Iho Krirlith aiwra- 
lor, Ihlt |r)a|rr ana In lit* turrino of tbo Unwroataac 
UnbxdiTra, whutrrrr. ihcref«r». prumpily Infarmed ol 
tho u lioiM'»iua or tbo iam > for wbiob tboy bad ao loop 
bare In nawalL r 


Veaankyevell and OUa. *Ub otkar Setodim. aa- 
• «nlln R )T aurprUed RoU-rU In bl« bio.*l/7rw3ro« 
oa Tuc*da/ atomise laat at J»i*b Tha waatanbita 
nado a iloapanio mlauncr. awrarlap that bo waakl 
dk “ *°“*ar va»a ho tabwi bat tbo UciwUtm waa* tw 
oianr (or bln. lie trsa baoebrj dan, aod 

•fgjh 1 / Ifldjwd la tba Jla/ataad*t JuL 
Tho arrett waa krpt a praOwnd aa or tl. ta rtw ttf 
dnfcrJIvra Dina to eSbol tbn wHrwr* of tba pklaa look 

ilnlpbl*. whiob tbny wot* unMa U do prior lo Ibo at' 

S2TS kncw * r f 1» «>• /SedflkwTreh. 

nary, whiah tba otanoCaetawr bad boooriii wltli Mat 
to Jbwaklrn wvl which 'bay hoped 
loriRln.T tbrir prUsnrr la corfl a ai ar al, ibrvlsmrdlafah- 
aatonfforl-MbdcIphU.fannd ibo .llTof ZS* Iw 

»*• N»Wa, lonU, pr^aa. Sid.® 
worth of tha fraadalaak twiaic/. all ta M aaal paaUa* 
or 11 wo# *“ •** oafialabad (Uu. bat £ 
doionUnw daolai* UaW tho ooaiplatad laaara vatld bar* 
Uy. that tbor tnM aarar bare 
doubtod tbolr xanaiannoaa. But tbay ware aatwltaari 
hy iltn prWw.tr. ao Hr aa tho aoaot o rtMta la UmrtOn 
» or* conorrnod. Darlap Ibo o bat oca of Me m wn 
^ i 0 '" rt ’* cnj 2 c,) *° barn Lha fulioa lac Iritar at a rxjtd 
to bu MtUiroN* ami e*ofadomUM 

2 S!" T! ■* ibbTaSwe 

-**>•■<» MOW awdMaaioat aaaa. )bl br n do. Mini' 

tea **• 

W LW/d. Vumm ilurtk KM.A -3 XW 


. --<* ikfe m raaivo«a>l ta tba a Sara uddroaa hr iWa 
bfAuarofiM) ^n^lTwh.. boj tbo ytKoiMr U aUtdt! 
whoaoa It renckod “Eonla*" who, *f oourao, "t 1 —-H 
IUlrt,a away "m«cb to Ibo dW «ppal a tarot of Ibo dotacb- 
''f*. wbrelIhayoaiWd tar iba|wmoaaof otaklnr Ibo 
lalamcv. Tbo oollty brother ul Iba UatUT baa Dod. aai 
baa Um for efraotcl bla toetpr. 

Thu daloolir oa am sow la pursalt of a cooMenlo W 
Robert., aod tho/ ora qalfa cunddrat ofaaao reptartop 
him. Stnoa bla lacaromtiaa. Roberta k.a eoaVrJad 
orcr/lblnj. Do aaya, that tbo plate wbleb ha* bac* 
jaMaodwaa inton.lrd for bk dnalaad VTOOtwa nferU 
i f Uie doteellma had ooly haM far a Jittar week, ba 
would liaro nnilaeiOi.wvi, and barn ta Karervjmjajiaf 
it Wanaderataiul Unt lUbatUW hit areatirthuVu 
tho aatfal of ftjn.OOO, an, aimed/ .taoL 

Orertou, |ha eooaWfrller af tb-w<al alawp. vfw 

gTO5»sa!rf»aJaa 

and. at ho la not a# f.wionaio at to Imro "o wlfn atti 
inno rlilMro.)," them It no llkrtlhood blaraarirlflf 
Ibnbuti/ panloa wbleb waa rooaaUy |mM lo Aa- 
Uovlo Ibaaa, a ainlltr art■ Laat * 











Riot erupts over shortage of small change 

Storm breaks in Cincinnati after arrival of postage currency 


By Fred L. Reed III 

Capyrlgbi I Ml AJI IU|ku Rttcntl 
The 300th issue of Horper'i WeMy, “A 
JoumaJ Of Civilization.” appeared SepL 27. 
1862. On the front page of the 6<ent tabloid 
was an artistic rendering of the Ohio River's 
big bend from the hillsides opposite Cincin¬ 
nati in Kentucky. 




First in • series 


The broad, bustling Ohio River swept off 
lo the artist's right, to the north and east. 

The broad Ohio was full of river traffic 
which made the city of Cincinnati thrive. 
The dry itself appears Idyllic, majestic 
church spires climbing the rolling bills 
stepped back from the river's banks. 

But this placid view of the community's 
•Lmosphere shown In the artist's drawing 
belied the truth of (he difficulties and tur¬ 
moil being experienced by the majority of 
Cincinnati's citizens. 

Just a few. short weeks later OodnoaU 
would experience a major mob scene as 
fruslration gave vent to wrath. It took the 
United States Army to quell the disturbance. 
The cause of this riot? Something as simple 
as a shortage of small change. 

Engulfed by major economic turmoil, the 
masses bad been circulating postage sumps 
l or moath5 before Congress belatedly tn- 
fened thb expedient July 17.1M2, with lb 
asQofiaUon to latue postage currency. 

The Scott catalog (Specialized Catalogue 
<4 United Stales Stamps, now produced by 
Coin World's parent company Amos Prw 
lac.) has long contended that this emission 
“was not money, but e means of making 
samp* negotiable." In fact these notes do 
dearly state on their face that they were 
“in.citable for Postage Stamps at any Post 
Office." 

Other writers have held that these small 
aotes. the postage currency Itself, was lo¬ 
wed “illegally" since the act referred to 
samps not “postage currency” notes. 

Highly favorable substitute 

But what such a Treatments fail lo do Is 
make setae. Postage currency was a highly 
favorable substitute. In fact. It was as “good 
as gold.” because by the precise language of 
the enabling legislation It was receivable for 
esaoms duties and other obligations due to 
the United Slate* 



CHARLES MAGNUS' colored lithograph, ' Birds Eya View of Cincinnati, 1 ' ahowa the CM War era dty from the heights bohnd 
Newport. Ky.. across the Ohio River. Cincinnati was vulnerable to Confederate raiders and ■ large contingent of U S. trooos was 
stationed there. Although Copperhead sympathies also ran rampant there, it was mob violence set oft by Insufficient supplies of 
postage currency that brought the troops Into acbon In November 1S62. 


Although all the greenbacks were good for 
three “other” obligations, only demand 
ootes and postage currency were good for 
import dudes. That Is a significant differ* 
eoce, as we shall see. 

It's as If no one ever bothered to turn the 
notes over, since (his provision Is clearly 
spelled out on their reverses They state In 
part “Receivable In payment of all dues to 
the U. States (sic) lea than Five Dollars.” 

This provisloo was a na rural downward 
extension of the preferential treatment orlg-* 
Inatly accorded the demand notes (Le.* 


These equivalency provisions, which le¬ 
gally made paper equal to gold and silver la 
the payment of customs, were dropped from 
the better thought out and framed fractional 
currency legislation which provided a sub¬ 
stitute currency for the postage currency 
the following year. 

But for a year, that difference was etched 
In taw, and it contributed to the monetary 
difficulties experienced lo Cincinnati and 
elsewhere. Legally, postage currency really 
was a substitute for the sliver fractions of a 
dollar that It was supposed to replace. I find 
In remarkable that this Important dlstlnc- 


relief, the public continued to buy excessive 
■mounts of regular postage stamps lo pass 
as change. Postal officials were disconcert¬ 
ed as dally ales mounted to unprecedented 
levels. Sucb sales In Cincinnati directly at¬ 
tributable to stamp purchases for change 
were reliably estimated at SSO.OOO for the 
months of July. August aod September, 

1862. Postal officials sought to curtail sucb 
sales with little success. 


receivable for customs) vis a vis the later In remarkable that this Important dlstlnc- 
authorized United States notes, the legal ten- (loo has escaped numismatists lor so long, 
der greenbacks. And because of this postage In facL no author In the past century and a 
currency extended the opportunity to pay quarter since these notes bit the streets bat 
taxes, fines, purchases of public lands, cus- mentioned 1L 

l0 ™■"•*£» 1“' * “ «“«' Early lack of .»««• 

ernment downward lo the least citizen In 7 


: notes bit the streets has 


By early October Dndnnatl newspapers 
were decrying the stale of affairs. "The use 
of postage stamps as a circulating medium 
will undoubtedly soon be checked.” the Dai¬ 
ly Enquirer postulated in reporting the most 
recent Washington actions to curb stamp 


Early lack of success 


the land, since they were legally equivalent 
to the demand notes and speele In small 
sums. (Note: demand notes were printed In 
denominations down to IS.) 



■ - 





POSTAGE CURRENCY 
was so scarce in Cincin¬ 
nati inlau-wlntar 1862 
that these notes were 
being sold at 5 to 10 ' 

percent premium by the 
aty's bankers. Large 
merchants caught on 
quickly. They imported 
quantities ol notes di¬ 
rectly trom the East and 
hawked them at 12.5 to 
IS percent advances. 


But 11 was Important, aod contributed 
greatly to the lack of success the postage 
currency experienced. Thai early consider¬ 
ation could surely not have escaped the no- 
Ol C&€ fngL' FMfretf ifldfdfiank. bank¬ 
ers. and capitalists who queued up to 
receive their shares of sucb ootes. And In 
fact It did no! escape the astute commercial 
minds of the time. Both demand notes AND 
postage currency sold at premiums in ex¬ 
cess of convenience percentages, precisely 
because they were pegged to specie. 

The premium on postage currency led to 
its boarding and speculation. Both activities 
kept large amounts of this currency out of 
circulation. So the provisions of the unwit¬ 
ting and hastily framed legislation under 
which it was emitted precluded postage cur¬ 
rency from doing the job II was created to 
do: circulate and remedy Lhe change crisis. 

It ts but one example or bureaucratic bun¬ 
gling In which the solution exacerbated the 
problem. There were others. The sum of 


The Port Office Department had Just cir¬ 
culated a series of directives to local portal 
officers to crack down oa what It deemed 
the prevalent i euse of stamps on letters to 
the prepayment of postage. Because mort 
stamps were soiled from currency use, ua- 

scflipuioui persons were enempting to re¬ 
move portaily cancelled stamps, aod reafflx 
them to letters In lhe hopes that one dirty 
Stamp would look pretty much like another 
to the Port Office. 


Not bo. the Port Office bureaucrats tn 
Washington claimed, warning that letters 
deemed fraudulently sent would wind up 
undelivered In the Dead Letier office. And 
ALL dirty stamps were suspect and suscepti¬ 
ble to repudiation by the Port Oftice. the 
account warned. 

The remainder of the Enquirer article 
wu a long, plaintive summary of the Queen 
Oty's experience with portage stamps U 
currency. An estimated 150,000 In postage 
sumps was lo circulation there, Iha newspa¬ 
per opined. They had been used for every- 


their effects were that things were not going Uilng from food, to drink*, to cigars. 


very well commercially In Cincinnati In the 
summer of 1862 , despite the fact that busi¬ 
ness was booming with wartime activity. 
Besides the bureaucratic bungling tn 
monetizing sumps, which led to the portage 
currency. It Is known that provision for 
manufacturing the smell Federal bills went 
Inexorably slow. Both officers of the Ameri¬ 
can Bank Note and National Bank Note 
Companies In New York City, and the Fed¬ 
eral officials lo Washington, D.C. deserve 
concurrent shares of the blame. 


Postage stamp frenzy 


"For the past few months stamps have 
been so extensively circulated as a substi¬ 
tute for small change that they are now 
found In everybody's pockets," the oewspe- 
per said. “These have been given a wide 
range by our merchants, and all alike have 
received (hem. lo large and small quanti¬ 
ties. No matter what you purchased, you are 
bound lo receive as change these sticking 
plasters. 

“And they have proved themselves by no 
means a convenient substitute,” the account 
continued. “By constant use they easily be- 


Because of the tardiness of the promised Please see RIOT Page 40 

















RIOT trom Page 40 


m»nd U xrraler ih«n II wam three monihj 
Unw. •the report continued 
Whit hid happened —limply put — ta 
that the crowd, numbering 5,(MM) to h.000. 
had descended on poor Enoch Canton an 
majac In a virtual carnival atmosphere. Ex¬ 
pectations were high, deliverance wax nigh. 

To control such a vast crowd, a special 
chute had been constructed to runnel people 
single hie past tellers' cages. The early 
birds must have been jubilant to finally get 
the promised povage currency Into their 
Clutches. 

Bui after hours and hours of paying out $9 
sums, apprehension prevailed. The day 
wore long; the crowd ! mood turned ripe, 
then ugly. 

Canon paid out S1S.OOO to small amounts 
by late afternoon, and yet much leas thao 
half of the crowd had been supplied. Disap¬ 
pointment loomed on the horizon for many. 
Mod of the crowd had been standing In the 
street all day long patiently awaiting their 
opportunity to acquire the precious tllpa of 
paper. Now the fear that the postage curren¬ 
cy would be all gone before they got to the 
lellen' cages started to link In. 

The crowd's mood turned ugly. They 
crushed forward and mobbed the Customs 
House. Collector Canon, who bad started 
out the day aa their savior, was suddenly 
once again the object of their scorn. The din 
In (be street grew louder and more demand¬ 
ing. 

Carson terminated the disbursement, 
closed his doors, and drew his shades. Then 
the mob actually turned violent, their ex¬ 
pectation having been crushed with cruel 
disappointment once more. They shouted 
and railed against Carson. Then they turned 
upon the Customs House Itself and laid 
siege. 

Calling oul the Army 
Canon, a Federal official, summoned the 
Army for protection. A large contingent un¬ 
der the command of Gen. Lew Wallace was 
stationed io the city to protect Cincinnati 
from Ihe depredations of Morgan's Confed* 
eraie ruder*. Now the Aimy found itself ob- 
lissied to defend Federal'property from m 
own citizens. 

“The United States troops called Into ser¬ 
vice lo keep the excited populace at bay. 
were forced to uae the bayonet to prevent 
the disorderly crowd from breaking Into the 
Customs House." the newspaper reported In 
111 typical non-lnflammatory style. 

"The people clamored loudly, and openly 
declared that there was not fair play, al¬ 
though a single passage way bad been con¬ 
structed for a procession to pass the win¬ 
dow. each passerby receiving hts 15 worth 
of the currency." The Daily Enquirer, which 
In some measure was culpable In drumming 
up people'! hopes, defended Canon s ac¬ 
tions. "Mr. Carson certainly has exhibited 
•very disposition to accommodate ibis com¬ 
munity." the publication stressed. But Car- 
son. himself, bad enough of hla “no-win" po¬ 
sition. Under the security of an armed 
guard, he stormed into the City Council 
meeting. which even then was debating 
measures to attempt to relieve the city's 
small change woes. Oo the table was a pro- 
[ posal for the city to Issue Its own fractional 
notes. Carson offered (be council a quickly 
formulated plan: He would turn over most 
of the remaining 110.000 In postage curren¬ 
cy that he presently bad to council mem¬ 
bers. They would then arrange for distribu¬ 
tion within their own wards. "Ha is exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to be relieved from the future 
distribution of the postal funds at bis of¬ 
fice." (he newspaper emphasized After 100 
days of continual frustration. recrimination, 
and bodily threats. It** no wonder that this 
harried public aervani would "want out" 
Carson's plan was • master stroke. It di¬ 
rectly answered rwo crying need* Decen¬ 
tralizing the distribution would diffuse Z 

massed hysteria d f the kind (hat bad chased F 
him from his office that very day. Hopefully c 
II would also defuse charges of favoritism lo a 
the fuiure. because then the council itself h 
(the culien's elected representatives) could a 
account io the public for the dispersal. "The 

Council could then make a weekly suie- - 
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ALTHOUGH YELLOWED newspapers 
«>onT reproduce wall. It la‘apparent 
from ina 12 headline Packs with wtveh 
tha Cincinnati ' Daily Enquirer" report- 
•<1 the story of tha fractional currency 
noi that something rather major was 
*nu*s m me Qoaan City. 

mem to the public of the amount received ■ 
and distributed, and ail would be 
ry.~ Carson explained. 

Bui the proposal would also have personal 
benefits. If the Council accepted, he could 
extract himself from his predicament. Ha 
could do longer personally distribute tha 
currency to the public, Mr would he do so 
any more. He wished to be relieved of the 
untenable paeitloo Into which he had beaa 
thrust. "Our citizens need not therefore, 
call at the Customs Housa for Poctal Curren¬ 
cy- They will ool get It there." the Diquirtr 
emphasized. Ooe can hardly blame Caraoa. 

The 2* Council members quashed Car- 
son's proposal Immediately. Thera was no 
way they were goiog to be caught up in this 
spider web. Ooe can hardly blame them ei¬ 
ther. They were oo< deaf to the roan of the 
dissatisfied and unruly mob. They bad more 
than their political futures ai stake. Thoaa • 
were real steel bayonets the troops had 
mustered. Would they arrive quickly 
enough the next Uma demand exceedad 
supply? 

The newspapers gentile account of the I 
council's polite refusal leavas much unsaid 
between the lines: “The Trustees of the 
Council very politely thanked Mr. Caraoa 
for the honor and confidence, but were past- [ 
tlve fh their opposition to his proposition — • 
they were more favorable to going a fishing - 
than u> perform such an onerous task. Mr. 
Carson received the Council's sympathy, buf 
oo assistance was tendered." • 

Daunted, with the monkey still oo hla 
back, the customs collector “retired to d» 
vise some other method, of which due oo- 
tlce will be given lo the public" the Enquir- I 
er reported. 

Carson's situation was tenuous. His predic¬ 
ament just wouldnt go away with time if ha 
ignored it. The longer the coodlliona persist¬ 
ed the worse they grew. It seeemed to be aa i 
unending spiral: Bad to Worse lo Much 
Worse, wits no end in sighL The shortage of •* 
small change — particularly the promised » 
postage currency — was a festering aore 
lhat affected the whole community. 

Frod L. Reed is a Texas numiematiit 

currently working on a major book 
about encased postage stamps. He 
has written about many topics, with 
an emphasis on Civil War numismatics 
and related subjects. 
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Currency riot causes change in distribution 

Officials move to chase private shinplasters from circulation 


Part one of Fred L. Reed's article about 
the Cincinnati pottage currency noLi of 
1862 appeared in COIN WORLD Nov. 2. 

By Fred L Reed III 

Cspyrtghl IMJ AJj rlgfeu rwnH 
Customs Collector Enoch Cxrson's mental 
state need not be guesed IL In the Cincin¬ 
nati Daily Enquirer ol Nov. 7,1862. under 
"Special Notices" he placed this plaintive 
notice: “POSTAGE CURRENCY: Persons 
are hereby nobbed not to inclose money to 
me through the Post Office nor in any other 
way. for Postage Currency. My present sup¬ 
ply is about exhausted. The labor of opening 
these letters and returning them to very 
great I have not the currency to supply the 
one-hundredth pert of the demand.” 

_ Last in a tenet _ 

Carson the went further In hto attempt to 
assuage the public The following day he 
dispatched a letter to the editor of the En¬ 
quirer explaining hto personal plight. “I am 
receiving hundreds of applications from our 
business men. asking me to funitob them 
with postal currency," Carson wrote. “The 
supply of postage currency received by me 
to totally Inadequate to meet the tremen¬ 
dous demand that to made upon roe, for tt." 

Ke also eociosed a copy of a letter be bed 
addrareato tares of th* principal buslnerere 
Is the commentty la which he eettmetad 
that the pro rata there sent to him to that 
Mr distribution would be lane S 
ceaa. than -g would be utterly useless... to 
ettompt to supply individual applicants." 

Be asked the editor to reprint hto re- 
*poem, which was done. Publication of the 
copy of that letter in which he refused any 
funner correspondeu o regarding postage 
cumocy would have to suffice for every¬ 
one. Caraoo wrou. Be would answer no 
more Inquiries. Be no longer bed the time 
much leas the energy to open hto let 
hi oec answer it 

Canon thca hatched hto revised plan to 
distribute postage currency. lo the future, 
be would not nsk touching off another riot 
in the city. Thenceforth — “and until the 
supply becomes much greater than st prea- 
enT — distribution would be to government 
officers lint before disbursing ANY postage 
currency lo businessmen or the public. 

Ttaa program was simply an im¬ 
proved version of the plan that the City 
Council bad rejected two days previously. 

F*r* priority would be U.S. disbursing offl- 
c ers (p aymasters, quartermasters. Internal 
Revenue agents, and Postmaster*); second 
would be the Ohio state treasurer, third, 
county treasurers; and fourth, city treasur¬ 
ers. 

Tha plan precluded any further direct lo- 
vohement with the public et ell. since the 
"supply ai present to quite Inadequate to 
meet the demand of the above-named offi¬ 
cers... they ask for dollars, when 1 have 
but cents to gtve," Carson wrote. 

Be publicly begged the forgiveness eod 
forbearance of the business community and 
pubbc. “I fully appreciate the inconven¬ 
ience the enn/t community experience for 
the want of small change to carry on bust- 
nesa but It Is out of my power lo give Ihe 
relief asked for." 

_ Hf explained hto situation lo detail: 

“As luted States Depositary. I am the only 
disbursing officer for the whole of the State 
of Ohio, and a great purl of Indiana: Ihe 
country people and the clUnos of other cit¬ 
ies and towns in these states, nave equal 
claims with (he citizens of Cincinnati for 
their share of this currency. 

"Every dollar received by me will be fair- 
ry distributed in the people through Uielr 
servina. as above. The whole amount 
recer»ed by roe up to tne present date has 
been paid out except barely sufficient lo 
carry on u>e buxine* of this office." Carson 
concluded. 



to °° ***• ,ac * of currency, these notea were 

J® *•. e furr y* f ^ only by the Assistant Treasurers and designated Depositaries of 
the U S. In CmonnaO that meant Customs Collector Enoch Carson, who could 
have little suaoeetwi wtut hmvd h* u... __...___ 
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vuna.mMiuN or tne nastily trsmed Act which monetized postage atampe 
and led to postage currency unwittingly made these notes reoetvabte lor Import 
duties. Because they could be used to pay custom*, they were legally equivalent to 
demand notes and apeoe. both of which sow at ■ prenuum. This caused hoarding of 
the postage currency, which Itself prolonged the difftcuttiea they were - rT~<‘r1 to 


caily wasted his hands of tha mem, the 
problem remained. As November faded and 
December dawned, (he emeu change prob¬ 
lem was sill unresolved In Cincinnati. The 
mnn oe the street was reeding about tha In¬ 
creased production of postage currency, but 
was complaining louder end louder 
he want getting hto share. 

Hto picas caught the ears of the editor of 
the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer. Regarding 
the distribution of change and the govero- 
menri Intention to ensure equity, the new* 
psper said: "it was do ( Intended that on* 
man should be favored more than another, 
and yet there are thousands of our dttoere 
complaining that they can not be accommo¬ 
dated." 

The editor then proponed a novel scheme. 
The simple solution, be said, was for the 
government to turn large quantities over to 
the street railroad companies In the major 
cities and "let them circulate IL By that 
means everybody would get a little, and the 
object of the tone would be accomplished." 
Since ma|or cities at that time, like Chicago 
and New Orleans, were literally surviving 
commercially by using trolley tickets for 
change, hto Idea to not so outrageous as It 
might at first seem. 

A month nfter the QnctnaatJ postage cur¬ 
rency riot, the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer re¬ 
ported a familiar story. On Dec 5 It asked: 
•There to an Increasing demand for small 
change in this community. If (the) Govern¬ 
ment to manufacturing SI00.000 ditty, 
would not one day's labor be of immense 
benefit to Cincinnati?" 

The interim solution In Cincinnati, as else¬ 
where. continued to be private enterprise to 
the rescue. In the Queen City as in many 
other communities relief took the form of 
pnvete shinplasters. These cardboard, 
pasteboard and paper promises to pay 
"were of all sues, kinds, tnd conditions, 
from the dimensions of a coal or milk ticket 
to that of a tradesman's business card." a 
local collector. Henry Gay Exeklel. recount¬ 
ed. 

Msny bore such “denominations" as one 
load of coal, or one loaf of bread. Most were 
simply gonen up. printed In black ink on 
colored stock. A few were signed by the is¬ 
suing merchant: most were not 
One particularly large emission was pro¬ 
duced at Cbnsimas Ume that year by T.P. 
Saunders A Co., proprietors of the city's ele¬ 
gant Burnet House. Their notes took the 
form of: "Cashier of the Burnet House: Pay 


banner Twuaty-nra (or fitter domain*. 
Hon) Cents, when presented in ■»— of even 
dollan. Ooctanail. December 24.1M2. No.- 
<filled In Ink).” 

In the center of tte note was • picture of 
the hotel Note ends were green with tha 
denomin ation neatly engraved thermo, and 
a snail green border on the sues. 

Although these notes may have facilitated 
holiday revelers, they did not receive uni- 
venal opprobrium. The editor of the 
aatl Daily Enquirer, who had ably demoo- 
stmed the resourceruinens to speak out of 
both sides of hto mouth, remonstrated: "W# 
have before us ooe of a new brood of shto- 
plasten that have recently made their ap- 
pearance among us. They were hatched in a 
very respectable Institution — ooe that to 
not la the practice of putting off oo its guests 
any thing that to Illegitimate, or not worth 
what to paid for IL 

The thing before us to a neat affair, about 
two locbes wide, and four and a half inches 
long, of tough tissue paper — far superior la 
quality to that of the Government shlopla* 
tera.... It does not look so bad. It to not. 
however. Its looks that we are after. It la 
something of more Importance." 

Tha problem, according to the newspaper¬ 
man. “to a violation of law, and subjects 
those who have gotten It up and Issued It to 
criminal presentment It Is an example," he 
continued, “which. If permitted lopeauo- 
ooUced. will fill every avenue of trade with 
spawns of worthies shinplasters, as annoy¬ 
ing as the vermin that drives sleep and rest 
from the Inmates of Camp rh«— [an Army 
prison). 7 

"It win not do to say that the bsuers are 
able to redeem IL If ooe to allowed to Issue 
such paper, everybody can do the same. We 
hope ao Immediate slop will lx pm to that 
issues by the public authorities. That to 
about the ooly way the vermin can be 
killed." the editor speculated. 

Shortage continues 
On top of small change riots, large num¬ 
bers of copper store cards, and encased 
postage stamps, such an outpouring of pri¬ 
vate small change ootes five month! after 
the postage currency was created to yet an¬ 
other Indication of the extreme shortage of 
Federal fractional* In Cincinnati. 

Like Its counterparts In other change- 
starved sections of the country, tne Queen 
City was awash with lOUs. promises to pay, 
and other paper trash of uncertain origin 
and value. Decrying the temporary relief 


they brought was simply crying “wotT* as 
the open, but empty chicken house door. 

Another Indication or the straits to which 
Cincinnati had fallen, to (hat the postage 
stamps rushed into circulation in great nan- 
ben la July. August tad September were 
still passing feebly In commerce. 

It takes Utile imagination to enrialoa w mi 
they looked like by that time. Year's end 
brought a call lor redempttoo of the aoUed 
postsgestampe yet la circulation. Posed m 
extensively, they were certainly no longer 
fU for postal service, and their mmirwi 
lability as a stop gap currency had kmg 
since passed. 

About mid-December the Poet Office an¬ 
nounced postmasters would begin redeem- 
lag stamps which tad not been pcaraily 
esed. The original plan was that mw up hi 
IS would be counted and redeemed oo de¬ 
mand. But the dilapidated condition of meet 
of Ihe stamps reodered quick decisions tm- 
possible. And the general crush of tndivusa- 
als interested Ln liquidating their wads 
made this policy unworkable. 

Reluctantly the Post Office faced wp to the 
vast chore necessary to redeem the —• rr jn 
It had sold which had then peered »■>« os 
wishes Into commerce. “There was a long 
Uae of people ln waiting et tne Poet Office 
yesterday to redeem old stamps, accord^ 
to the piao adopted by the Postmaster." te 
Cincinnati Daily Enquirer reported in the 
days before Christmas. Ittl 

"A large number of the packages left oa 
the day previous were redeemed yesterday. 
The Post Office officials appear to be con¬ 
ducting the business with commendable re- 
pldtty." the newspaper added hopefully. 

However, the terms of redemption were 
still not widely known by the community. As 
the redemption program became more geo- 
erally known, “longer lines of anxious per¬ 
sons win be seen waiting their turn, and II 
*1U be necesrery to Increase the present fa¬ 
cilities for this novel branch of the Post Of¬ 
fice business," the paper speculated, sloes 
“nearly all of our retail merchants have 
■mall stocks of dilapidated gum backs oa 
hind." 

As word filtered down, redemption lines 
for the soiled postage sumps strung out con¬ 
siderably. Postal officials adopted a "Uhe a 
aumber revolving door policy for January 
redemptions, according to a public notice 
published Dec. 28. 

With the recent riot still fresh In hto mem¬ 
ory. the postmaster devised a plan to cut 
down oo traffic at hto own doorstep. Only 
ooe redemption was allowed per any “pe^- 
ty. firm, or association." The persoo 
redeeming the lolled sumps must sort them 
by denomination and segregate different 
values in small parcels. The aggregate value 
cUlmed. along with the claimant's name 
and address bad to be placed oo the outside 
of the redemption envelope. 

These envelopes were numbered, and a 
receipt bearing the same number was given 
to the depositor. The depositor then waited 
until official examination by posul workers 
confirmed ibe total sum of the deposit. 

Wbco this was done the number was pasted 
oo ■ bulletin board at the Post Office, and 
the Individual could claim hto money. 

Of course, any claim «u subject to reduc¬ 
tion for any sumps deemed by posul offi¬ 
cials to have already served their loteoded 
posul purposes. Another stickler was thst 
payment was to be nude in posuge curren¬ 
cy or legal tender notes The larger denomi¬ 
nation bills were avertable, but the fractions 
weren't So the Individual could accept the 
odd-sums In wp 4t eise? . of course, more 

posuge stamps. 

However, time and tide do move In the 
affairs of men. Within ■ few weeks after 
New Year's Day. several large shipments of 
additional posuge currency turned the cor- 
ncr in Cincinnati . By mid-January quantities 

Pleasa see RIOT Page 72 
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CoQtcioo of U-i. currency 
recognize the bams of the men 
who created our present Bureau 
of Engnvinx aad Printing: 
Salmon P. Quae. Frudi E. 
Spinner tad Spacer M. Oast, 
Bui there m toother mu who , 


tried very hard to sen* ear gov- 
, cnuneni and ended op taking a 
' beating for hit efloru. 

He timed hit name, **S. 
Gwynn," associates referred to 
.him at Or. Stuart Owynn.-but 
ntxt history books refer to him 
ooiy at Dr. Gwyan of Massachu¬ 
setts. Hit title while working for 
the government was “Volunteer 
Consulting Engineer ud Chem¬ 
ist to the National Note Bureau** 
(an early name of the Bureau of 
' Engraving ud Printing), ud his 
government career was quire an 
adventure. 

To offset the critical shortage 
;of coins during the Civil War 
emergency. Spinner devised 
what we now call Fractional 
Currency, imill paper notes 
with denominations of lets than 
a dollar. The Am issue of-this 
currency was oiled "pottage 
currency" because the designs 
used included those on contem¬ 
porary stamps which people 
were using for change. The small 
notes were printed by private 
bank note companies in New 
York Gty and shipped to Wash¬ 
ington. D C where clerks cut the 
notes apart prior to issue. 

Security problem* arose dur¬ 
ing shipping, so the Treasury 
HmartmeKl derided to lake 





Arha/sar mack » at kU Ternary kcecs, Francis L. SpjW end Spencer M. dark (right). Dr. 


Stuart Gwynn deserted to hare been Immortalised on the Freeh 
helped make feasible 


Currency which his paper intention 


ter County, N.Y. 1 have been in 
Boston a considerable portion of 
time ainos 1133, but consider 
N.Y. City as my residence, hav¬ 
ing a plaoe of business there. My 
first conrspoodcnca with the 
Treasury Dept. was in June or 
July, 1162. It was in retard to 
haring the Dept, adopt a new 
kind of paper of my invention. 
In October 11621 received a teJ- 
•pun from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Treasury taking me to 
come to Washington immedi¬ 
ately. I hesitated as I was busy 
with bw invention* connected 


was the answer. Gwynn designed 
two large sled cylinders which 
he had built by the firm of Pool 
and Hunt Engineers in Balti¬ 
more. From these cylinders they 
planned to ran pipelines to cadi 
press. The oil would be com¬ 
pressed by giant pistons in the 
cylinders and forced through the 
pipes to the printing presses. If 
enough pressure could be 
applied, it would be possible to 
prim on dry paper and cut costs 
considerably. 

In an outside courtyard Clark 
erected a hutc oak limber which 


that time until October last The 
paper would not abaorb ink and 
although one face mightl have a 
good impression, it was'difficult 
to - print the other side. It 
required two-thirds more power 
to do so and many presses broke. 
At present we have only three 
hydraulic presses at work and 
are now working about Ally 
ordinary presses, day and night 
with about ooe hundred men 


Of course the private bank 
note companies had their infor¬ 
mants inside the Treasure send- 


Owyno under arrest and threw 
him into a damp ceB in Old Cap- 
iioJ Prison. The Solicitor aad 


actions bat the wOy 
assured them that a AiU con- 
fcasioo by Dr. Gwyu would 
arrive shortly. 

The Secretary, who was com¬ 
pletely taken in by Baker, signed 
a commitment order on Gwynn 
oa January 7. 1164 and tempo¬ 
rarily suspended Clark until the 
. matter could be resolved. But 
Baker kept delaying miiim ud 
Anally Chase became suspicious 
of his behaviour. He sal down at 
his desk aad carefully rsamined 
the pa pen seized from Dr. 
Gwynn and found nothing to 
support Baker's allegations. He 
then told the Solicitor to visit 
Dr. Gwynn in his cell and get the 
truth. 

Gwynn was pacing hit cell, 
outraged at the treatment he had 
received. The Solid lor realized 
that both be and Chase had been 
duped by Baker ud on February 
3. 1I64 1 both Gwynn and 
Spencer dart were reunited. 

Clark apparently went right 
beck to work oa his beloved 
projects, but Dr. Gwyu was still 
angry. He pack ed his .belongings 
and moved to a boarding house. 
From there he conducted bis 
business by mii i and messenger. 
He never entered the Treasury 
building again. Every night he 
sat in his room writing letters to 
his friendt telling them about 
Baker and how the so-called 
detective was kicking people 
around. 

Chase was also outraged ud 
began to mike some inquiries. It 


i 




\ ‘;ovtr the entire job of printing all with steam erigioea, new tele- reached to the lop of the butlO- 
'Ui paper moocy, e dcciuoa graph Instruments, gas appn- lag. Oa lop of this limber he 
- -which naturally brought violent raius, etc. in completing them placed huge pulleys which led 
'reactions from the powerful pri- and obtaining patents. >1 coo- heavy wire cable* through holes 
nu com panics. They launched - suited with the parties Interested in the brick walls and over to the 
personal attacks on the. men with me.sad they consented to cylinders. On the other end of 
involved at the Treasury my going to Washington to learn the wire cables Clark hung cast 
‘ Department, attacks which what Hon. S P. Chase wan ted of ’ iron blocks weighing a hundred 
lasted for yean. me in regard to the‘paper'. The tons. In operation a steam 

Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of result was the making of ■ coo- engine would raise the blocks to 
the Treasury, leaned heavily tract etc." a certain height where a trip 

upon his Treasurer, Francis The contract could be terrain- device would release them. They 
Spinner, and the Acting Engi- tied on 60 dnya' notice; Chas e then dropped a few feet until the 
oeer-io-Chargi of the Treasury was taking no chances oa a cables stretched and transferred 
Department's Co art ruction failed ciperimut. When Dr. the prranire to the cyliaden on 
Bureau, Spencer Clark. The 1st- Gwynn agreed to terms be was the roof. 

ter was ordered to hire artists to introduced to Spencer dark. Needless to say, this activity 
design new fractional currency, who liked the inventor imjnedi- caused u enormous amount of 
to devise the machinery to print atcly. The two worked as a team, noise in the courtyard and a lot 
and process them and to work with Gwynn actually living on of employees in the officer 
out effective protection against the third floor of the Treasury became very nervous. But the 
i counterfeiting. _ building. This was not too supervisors knew that Clark bad 

Anti-counterfeiting measures unusual because Spinner often the Arm backing of Secretary 
included a search for a new slept there also, guarding the Chase and complaints were 
paper on which ILS. paper cur- vault!. ignored, 

rency could be printed and over The standard printing method CUrfs problem was that nee) 
which the government could using steel plate engravings technology had not advanced to 
exercise complete control. required many slow stages of the point that the cylinders 

Chase felt that such paper, wetting and drying the paper, could withstand the tremendous 
combined with other features Qark, always in a hurry, wanted internal pressure. They burn, 
built into the designs, would to try printing on dry paper. He spraying oil in aB direction!, 
offer maxim um protection soon found that the paper had to Poole and Hunt were helpless to 
against counterfeiters. be softened with water before it correct the problem which Clark 

Chase invited the din in- could be pressed down into the attributed to "bad iron." 
guiihed American Academy of plate to pick up the ink.To print And there were other prob- 
Sciences to help in the search for on dry paper would obviously fcms. A statement by Charles 
the paper. He placed ads in require far more pressure than Neale, Assistant Superintendent 
new*pipers offering rewards to available machinery could pro- of Printing of Fractional Cur- 
inventor* who could deyiic spe- vide. rency, said it beau 

rial paper to meet Treasury So while Clark built a huge "l was appointed to my posi- 
requirementa. Ooe those who apparatus to provide the lioo Oct II. 1162 and was 

replied was Dr. Gwynn, who pressure. Dr. Gwynn began immediately tent to Philadd- 

seol in ■ detailed description of making his special paper in ■ phia aad New York to procure 
his paper along with letters of basement shop. His process coo- presses and workmen to print 
r ec omm en dation from promi- aisled of taking two very thin the fractional currency; the men 
sent friends. Chase was much sheets of paper and binding to report after Nov. 1st, 1162. 
impressed and asked Gwynn to them together with short pieces The roof was not oo the building 
travel to Washington for an of fiber such as silk-jute sand- in the Treasury Dept, until Jtn- 

imerview. la later yean Dr. wished between them. The uary, 1163 and we had the 

Gwynn recalled lha events resulting paper was galled "spi- presses up in March. 1 wanted 

vividly. dcr-lcg web" because the tiny Mr. dark to use bank-note 

"My business is that of a fiben inside resembled the legs paper and print in the old mode 
chemist, inventor and engineer of a squashed spider. in onkr to supply the demand; 

I am 46 yean old; hare a family While his paper dried. Dr. but he declined doing so. The 

of wife end Are children. The Gwynn helped Qark with his new mode (oa dry instead of 
homestead of my family is in project. Together they decided dampened paper) and eaperi- 

C o rtlaadl Township, Wcstcfaes- that hydraulic pressure using oil menu have been going on from 


sag meat report* a* an toe proo- 
knu and afl kinds of aeons rioaj 
were made is the proa, most of 
them involving Qark aad 
Gwynn. 

Then, in December of 1163. a 
desk ia Spinner’s ofAca stole a' 
large amount of money. Even 
though ha eras promptly arrested 
and charged and all of the 
money recovered, the Incident 
gave critic* just what they were 
looking for. They implied that 
Treasury employees were steal¬ 
ing money as fast aa the preaags 
could turn it out 

To counter all the accuse treat, 
Cha s e scat a note to Secretary of 
War Stanton oo December 23, 
1163 liking him to detail a 
detective from the War Depart¬ 
ment to look into the charges. 
The detective scot by Sunioa 
turned out to be the notorious 
Lafayette Baker, a rather myste¬ 
rious operator who somehow 
managed to get himself involved 
in everything that was happen¬ 
ing in the chaos of wartime 
Washington. It was lika sending 
the foa to check oo the cbickeru 
and Baker weal to work with a 
vengeance. 

Hi* Am repon to Chase indi¬ 
cated that the Secretary's fear* 
were well-founded. Baker said 
that he was finding evidence of 
wrong-doing all over the place. 

The startled Chase quickly 
ordered the Solicitor of the 
Treasury to cooduct an inquiry 
with top priority. The eccentric 
Baker had no intention of taking 
orders from the Solicitor and 
began to dream np more charges 
to confuse the issue. He soon 
alleged that Clark and Gwynn 
were conspiring to defraud the. 
government 

While Dr. Gwynn was work¬ 
ing in the basement ooe day, the 
wily Baker broke into Gwyna’s 
living quarters ia the building 
and seized all of hi* personal 
papm. After going through 
them he claimed that he had 
found proof of fraud, placed 


had sufTcrcd at the hands of Mr. 
Baker aad were delighted to take 
part ia settling the score. The 
infamous “detective" . now 
found professional investigators 
looking into hit past and watch¬ 
ing his every move. Eves Sun- 
toc began to avoid him. 

It was a Select Committee of 
Congress, however, headed, by 
James A. Garfield, that did 
Baker in. The committee 
announced that the charges 
against Qark and Dr. Gwynn 
were trumped up and that their 
investigation had revealed that 
"the detective and his alleged 
girl friend were tools of the com¬ 
mercial interests." 

The committee did not name 
the commercial interests but all 
of Washington knew that 
Baker’s employers were the big 
private bonk note com panic* 
and their lobbyists on Capitol 
HilL There were many aiticks 
written about Lafayette Baker 
and his career is a story in itself. 

Sometime during nil this 
activity, the disgusted Dr. 
Gwynn returned to his family 
and friends in New York and 
Boston. He had had his fill of 
government service. So far as we 
know be lived out his days 
quietly. 

At least ooe good thing came 
of all the eapcrimenuiion, 
though. 

Today’s collector* have lots of 
the notes to study and enjoy, i 
Many scholar* specialize in the I 
Second Issue notes on which } 
Clark applied bronze powder ia 1 
ovals around the portraits. This 
powder made it impossible to 
.copy the note* photographically 
because the Aire then available 
saw the bronze powder aa black. 
Many of the experimental notes , 
survive today and on the infre¬ 
quent occasions when examples 
appear oo the numismatic mar- ■ 
ket, they ia variably bring high I 
prices. Dr. Gwynn’s legacy I 
obviously lives on. 


I 






